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ABSTRACT 

The Politburo of the Communist party controls all 
aspects of soviet life, including education. Education is the 
responsibility of all the organizationSr institutions^ and persons in 
the stater but the schools, as directed by the Party, have the 
leading role in developing a citizenry of proper social outlook. This 
"new Soviet man" will not only contribute through his labor to the 
expansion of Soviet industrial and iijilitary power, but will also 
actively participate in building u Commanist society. Ihe Soviet 
Onion has one of the most extensive preschool programs in the world, 
providing free, voluntary, nursery schools for children from two 
month to three years, and kindergartens for children from three to 
seven years. General education is provide.! through a system of 
primary schools (through third grade) , incomplete secondary schools 
(through eighth grade) , and the complete secondary school (through 
tenth grade, for those who pass examinations at the eighth grade 
level). The curriculum at all levels of schooling is set nationally. 
Teacher education is particularly important since education is the 
primary means for spreading Communist ideology. This booklet 
describes the nature of Soviet education, noting philosophical 
emphases, structural characteristics, and major problems of the 
soviet system. (Author/PGD) 
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'T'he Goals of Education 

Sixty-iwo years ago, in "10 days that shook the world," Vladimir 
Ilyich Lenin and his followers overturned the provisional government 
of Russia and established the world's first Communist government. 
Few people thought the government would survive. The war with 
Germany had brought thecountry toits knees economically and politi- 
cally, and the subsequent civil war intensified the famine, miseiy, and 
political chaos that reigned throughout the land. Yet — as if to vindi- 
cate Peter the Great's conviction that Russia is **a country in which 
things that just don't happen happen" — Lenin and his small band of 
revolutionaries did survive. Lenin, and later Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
Brezhnev, turned with a vengeance to carrying out the work started by 
Peter the Great: to transform a backward country into a great power. It 
was no small task, as Stalin pointed out in 1934. In justifying the neces- 
sity of quickly industrializing the country at all costs, Stalin said: 

To slacken the lt»inf>o would mean falling behind. And those who fall 
behind gel beaten. But we do not want to Ik* Ijeaicn. No. wc refuse to be 
i.^ jicn. One feature of the hislor>' cf old Ru^^sia was the continual beat- 
ings she suffered because of her backwardness. She was beaten by the 
Mongol khans. She was beaten by the Turkish beys. She was beaten by 
the Swedish feudal lords. She was beaten by the Polish and Lithuanian 
gentry. She was beaien by the British and French capitalists. She was 
lx»aien by the Japanese barons. All beat her because of her backwardness, 
military backwardness, cn'^iral backwardnr.vs. political backwardness, 
indirtrial backwardness, agricultural V>ackwardness. They beat her be- 
cause to do so was profitable and could l>e done with impunity.' 



To overcome this backwardness Soviet leaders from Lenin to 
Brezhnev have relied heavily on their system of education. In their 



judgmcnl cdumiion is a vital instmmnit of state policy. As Lenin put 
it. "The sc hool must become . weapon of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat." Stalin was even more exp<icii. "Education/' he said, "is a 
weapon whose effect tlepends on who holds it in his hantis and who is 
struck with it."-^ In the USSR, education, as well as all other aspects of 
Soviet life, is in the hands of the Communist Party, or more accurately 
in the hands of Brezhnev. Kosygin. and nine other members of the 
executive committee of the Party, the Politburo. Present menbers of 
the Politburo would no doubt agree with Nikita Khrushchev's descrip- 
tion of the role of the Party. " The Communist Party." he said, "is the 
guiding force of socialist society. It expresses the will of the entire 
Soviet people . . . and the Party will remove from the path of Commu- 
nist construction everything that stands in the way of the people's in- 
terests. The interests of the people are b*^st served by Party members 
because only they, presumably, understand the truths of Marxism- 
Leninism and how these truths can be utilized in building a society 
based on the Communist principle: "From each according to his 
ability; to each according to his needs." 

Marxism-Leninism, it should be noted, is not a philosophy but an 
ideology. The aim of philosophy is understanding. The aim of ideol- 
ogy is action. As Karl Marx put it. "Philosophers have merely inter- 
preted the world in various ways; the really important thing is to 
change it." Accepting this dictum. Party leaders use Marxism-Lenin- 
i.sm as a convenient tciol for justifying whatever actions they take to 
convert the Soviet Union and the world to communism. The key to this 
conversion, as Communists eniphasi/e again and again, is education. 
In building communism, leaders of the Party charge education with 
two great ta.sks: first, to produce in accoidance with each five-year 
economic plan sufficient technicians, scienti.sts. and laborers to insure 
the country's continued growth toward becoming the world's greatest 
industrial and military power; second, to produce what the Commu- 
nists icfer to as "the new Soviet man/! a builder of communism. The 
new Soviet man has a ''Comnuinist world-view\" Simply put. a Com- 
munist world-view is whatever Party leaders want Soviet citizens to be- 
lieve at any particular period of time. 

Thereare. of course, someaspects of a* Communist world-view that 
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have rt'iiKiiiU'il rt'laiivcly (onsiant ovn thv years siiur iht' Bolshevik 
rc'vohiiion. Today, as in H)I7, thv new Soviei man niiisi f)tiifVf in the 
basic irint's of Mai vism-l.t iiinism, whidi may hv sumnuiri/t'd as 
follows: 1 ) Vhvrc is no spirit: only maitt'i exists. 2) Reality is basically 
dialorti( al: tluu is, every thint; in the \v{)rld is interrelated, and nec es- 
sarily so. rheC:omnunii:.i Party and workers have identical aims. 4) 
Only the (lonimiinist Party can lead mankind tocomnumisrn. .5) Com- 
munism will ine\ itably triumph throiit^hcnii dieworld.^ A person im- 
bued with a Communist world-\iew will also beliese in the ^loryand 
dignity of hard work, the greatness of his motherland, the im[)c)rtancc 
of gainint; and sharing knowledge, the w ic kedness of capitalism, the 
power of sc ience to ai hie\eall of man's aspirations, and the necessity 
of subordinating his ';uli\icliiai needs to the needs of the state. .And 
finally, as M. A. Prokofyev. the current US.SR niinisier of education, 
puts it. the new .Soviet man must believr "that the formation of a world- 
view is not simply a matter of mastering f)ook wisdom. !t is formed 
through active partic ipation in the life of a collective and in activities 
that are useful to society.**'' 

Such arethe new man and woman that Soviet schools must cle\elop. 
This em[>liasis of So\'iet schools upon devel()[)ment of Ciommunist 
character, a proc es- vally called "upfn inging." is [)erhaps the most 
distinc tive feature ci. viv\ i"t education. Producing good Communists 
is the respf)nsibility not only of the schools, however. As [x. aiteclout in 
the 197S Principles of Legislation of the I'.S.S.R. and the i 'nion He- 
publics on Public Education. "Fducation in theU.S.S.R. is truly a task 
of the entire people. By '. nm efforts, the state. t!iv family and the public 
organizations insure the U[)bringing and education of the growing 
.;eneration.'''^Thus. in addition to the schools, the following organiza- 
tions :md institutions are involved in upbringing, i.e.. in developing 
yomh with a Communist world-\iew: Party Soviets; professional 
unions (laborers, technicians, educators, lawyers, doctors, etc.): crea- 
tive unions (writers, composers, painters, opera sing'is. etc.); the 
family: the military: youth organizations; the [)ress; radio: television;, 
libraries: theaters: movies: museums: and art galleries. The kind of in- 
fluence exerted on .Soviet youth by these organizations and iiisiiiuiions 
is not left to chance. On the contrary, as M. .V. Prokofyev points out. 



**HiRh momi qualiiics caij hv inculciital in an individual only through 
purposeful anions by the school, family, and coimnuniiy. Sunvss is 
possible only when all three fore es operate in unison and in i)nedirei 

tion "1 Uc hastens to add. however, that it is the sehcH)!. i;uided !)y 

the Party, that must ccK)rdinate the efforts of the faniiK :!iid < oinmu- 
nity m the raising of children. 

To sum up. the Politburo of the Connnunist Pa ty controls all 
aspects of Soviet life, inc luding education. Education is an all-union 
responsibility, but the schools, as directed by the Party, have the lead- 
ing role in pioducing a new kind of rson who will not (Mily (on- 
iribute through hi.s labor to the furthei development of .Soviet indus- 
trial and military power, but who will also actively participate in 
building a Communist socieiv. 
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The Preschool 

Q . 

L/ovict educators and politicians have always paid great attention to 
preschool education.s Lenin considered preschools to be the "green 
sprouts of communism,'* providing for the emancipation of wo^nen 
and the social education of children. To Lenin and his present-riay 
successors, social education means education in collectivism. A col- 
leclivist— be he 4, 3.5, or 70 years of age— is one who helps others and 
who willingly subordinates his interests to those of his collective 
group. A group that is a collective, in the sense thai ihe Soviets use the 
term, must have a common goal, but not just any goal. The goal musl 
be to promote che ideals of communism. .Since .Soviet children are con- 
sidered ar-'j've citizens with real responsibilities, a desire to accept re- 
sponsibility must be inculcated early. For this reason training for 
active participation in a Soviet collective begins in the preschool. In a 
very real .sense, the preschool formes an essential first link in the forma- 
tion of the new Soviet mar. 

Soviet preschools became part of the general education system 
.shortly after the Ru.ssian Revolution, and since that time the Soviet 
Union has developed one of the most extensive preschool programs in 
the world. Because most mothers hold jobs ourside the home, thestate, 
through its network of preschools, has a major responsibility for the 
eduaition and upbringing of young children. 

Although attendance in preschool is voluntary, a number of factors 
encourage parents to sent! their children to preschool. It is either free to 
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parents or the cost is mininiiil. A variety of school schedules roinply 
with the needs of working mothers: therearedavgrtrips. nii;ht gioiips. 
weekend or seasonal groups. There are si)ecial sciiools for children 
with learningor health problems. The law requires that any enierpris^.* 
employing nioie than 500 women must have its own preschool. 

Preschools L^re organized by ages to provide experiences appro- 
priate for each developmental stage of tJie child. The yasli. or nursery 
school, is for children aged two to three months to thrt e years. Nursery 
school children are phued in groups (approximately 2:") children in 
each group) according to age level. Children from ages to 7 att( nd the 
(let.skii sa(L or kindergarten, and are also grouped by age level. The 6- 
year-olds arc placed in a school preparatory group. .Sometimes the 
Vff.v/i and driskii sad luv housed in the same building, in which case a 
child nny attend the sa.v.e st hool from theageof iwomontlv. to 7 years. 

Kducati-m and upbringing (moral development) at ihe preschool 
level is a highly planned, (nderly process. The siatede( ides what chil- 
dren are to learn and then researchers and pedagogues determiu' the 
best and fastest means for accon^plishing t!u* learning tasks. Develop- 
ment in the .Soviet Tnion is noi (•xpe< ie<l to "uncold" naturally: the 
.Soviets heiieviMhai deveU^pment can he actelerated by direct instruc- 
ti'M. rhey believe that instiuciion nu»si begin early and proceed m an 
orderly fashion. Children are not born with the ability to think: this 
ability nn»st Ik- developed and shaped to fit the mold demanded by a 
Coimnunist sotiety. 

Children in Soviet preschools receive direct instruction in all 
phases of development: physical, mental, moral, and aesthetic —from 
the earliest time possible. The program of instruclion and the medi- 
odologies for eac h age ( hild are outlined m detail for te;ichers. 

The y'asli School {NursL.y School) 

For infants, the leachers* guides include: number and times of feed- 
ings, lime of sleep, baby hygime. dress and toilet, instructional pro- 
gram during waking hours, and ways to strengthen the baby's body. 
Adherence to a fixed schedule is drenied essenti:d toassure good heidih 
and psychological balancv. The instructicins are far more deiailed man 
any Western cliild-rearing book for parents. Speech mul -oncept de- 
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vclopmcnt are cinphasi/cd; crawling and walking arc programmed. 
Listening and responding to music are important aspects of the pro- 
gram. There is a plainied sequence for exposure to air, water, and snn 
for strengthening the bahyVs body. Collectivism begins by placing 
infants in group playpens, which are frequently elevated for more 
eye contact and direct intera( tion with the teachers and aides. 

The development of self-reliance is emphasized during a child's 
second year. Children become toilet trained and Ix'gin to learn to dress, 
feed, and wash themselves. With their increased ability to walk, much 
time is spent outdoors in active play and observation of the surround- 
ings, I'hey are taught to observe what adults in the neighborhood are 
doing aiid to imitate these activities with their toys. There is an active 
attempt to relate the children's activities to adiilt life in society. Chil- 
dren begin to play in groups aiid learn to share toys. Active sf)eech is 
stressed and children are taught to generalize and to maiiipulate ob- 
jects. Musical and physic al activities are iiK reased according to the at- 
tention spaii and ability of the children. 

More formal instruction begins at age 2. Strict observance of schc'- 
ule and regimen continue: each moment is planned so that the children 
are never placed in the "imhappy" position of having nothing to do 
and so that time will not be wasted on trial -and -error learning. There is 
a single schedule for all children in this age group, bin the schedule 
may vary slightly to adapt to individual differences that have resulted 
from "improper" earlier training. Soviet parents tend to pamper their 
children, and if children have not attended the infantschooljt islikely 
they have missed some important training. (Soviet educators often talk 
about the necessity of retraining preschool children.) Instruction in art, 
music, and physical ediication begins at this age. Development of all 
asfXTts of sixrch is an imf)ortant goal. Children are taught to be more 
aware of their surrf)imdings and to begin to recognize beauty in art. 
nnisic.and nature. As part of "upbringing" they arc taught to clean up 
their play and work materials, to exchange and share toys, and to en- 
gage iti many games and activities. The activities arc designed for 
specific educational purposes and require group cooperation. Com- 
mimal responsibilities begin as children learn to help other children 
and the teacher. Duties may include helping in the dining room, caring 
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for animals and plants in tlie classroom, simple gardening, and play- 
ground cleanup. In all activities children who do things *'right" are 
f)raised in front oi the group. 

By the age of 8, the children have had a variety of planned experi- 
ences in social livints> Great care has been taken to assure all-round 
development and the establishment of good health habits. C^hildren 
have learned to do many things for ihemselves and to help each other. 

The Detskii Sad (Kindergarten) 

The educational objectives do not differ as children enter kind' 
garten at age.^. hut the activities become progressively more serious and 
complex each year. Curing the sixth year children are actively pre- 
pared for school through theteachingofbasicarithmetic processes and 
through preliminary instruction in reading and writing. 

During the kimlergarten years instruction continues in all phases of 
the child's development, much of it in the form of play. Through role 
playing, subject play, and construction play, children learn about 
work and their environment. Games are designed to serve educational 
objectives and to develop moral cjualities and a collective spirit. Play, 
instruction, aiid work receive tc]ual emphasis in the kindergarten. Im- 
plementation of the pedagogical belief in the value of structuring the 
entire lives of the children is a distinguishing feature of Sovici pre- 
school. Every activity has an educative purpose, and little choice is left 
to the child. Choices are not given, because children may choose some- 
thing rhey already know or know how to do; the teacher is ex|X'cted to 
plan for continuous progress. The children must never become bored 
by play, instruction, or work; therefore, the teacher must continually 
introduce more complicated tasks. 

A child is ready for school if he can get along with other children 
and adapt himself to the collective, is physically fit. and has developed 
basic intellectual skills. 

'To know is to love" might be a motto of Soviet education. Chil- 
dren are taught to know music, art, nature, work, and Lenin. Com- 
munist morality is learned through work and play in the coMective. 
Love of labor is learned through active involvement in useful work and 
by becoming acquainted with the work of adults through role olaying 
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and oii-sicV visiis. Field trips arc a daily occurrence in Soviet pre- 
schools. Cliildren learn much about their country and Lenin through 
stories, songs, and pictures. 

This brief description of the strict regimen of the Soviet preschool 
may sound harsh to the Western reader. Wc should therefore empha- 
size that underlying all instruction in the Soviet preschool is a tremen- 
dous emphasis on the liappiness of child.ren. Cliildren are truly valued 
and loved. 
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The General Education School 



general cducaiion schools in the USSR aie public, coeduca- 
tional, secular, and tuition-free. School throughout the country begins 
on 1 Septeml)er and extends to 20 May or into June for those taking 
eight-year or 10-year leaving examinations. Except in a few republics 
where the school starting age is 6, Soviet children begin school at the 
ago of 7 and attend a 10- year general education scliool. The school is 
usually organized into primary education {grades 1 through 3), in- 
complete secondary (grades 4 through 8), and complete secondary 
(glades 9 through 10). It is compulsory for everyone to complete the 
eighth grade. Upon graduation from the eightli grade, most young 
people continue in the 10-year gf^neral education school. A third of the 
students, however, go directly to work or enroll in a vocational or tech- 
nical school. An urban child generally remains in the same school and 
with the same group of children for either eight or 10 years. A rural 
child, however, may attend two or three different schools, for a Soviet 
village often has only one school— a primary sch(x>l. 

What constitutes the educational program between thengesof 7and 
17? Let us look at Soviet education at different levels through the lives 
of three hypothetical children: Natasha, Ivan, and Svetlana. All three 
will probably become good Soviet citizens, and Svetlana no doubt will 
become an active meniber of the Communist Party. 

The Primary School 

For the past week or so the news media have featured articles and 
special programs on teachers and education. Department stores, book 
stores, ajiH stationery stores are crowded with back-to-school shoppers 
seeking new uniforms, special lace for dress collars, required note- 
books, and pens. September 1 arrives and the flower markets are 
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thronRcd with p:uvms a.ul children selecting flowers for the teacher A 
So^.et school is a kaleidoscope of color and excitement on the first day. 

rhe 7-year-old f.rst-graders are accompanied to school by parents 
and relatives. Skits a.,d speeches prese.ited by older children welcome 
the beginners and remind them of the importance of education and of 
their responsibilities as citizens. The first day of school in the IJ.SSR is 
indeed . big event, symbolizing the reverence most Soviet citizens have 
lor v\\ii. Alum. 

Natasha is 7 and in the first grade. She is assigned to a teacher with 
whom she will stay until the end of grade 3. Except for special days 
when she wears lu-r white pinafore, she dresses in a brown dres, with a 
)lac k pmafor.. She is well scrubbed and wears her hair either short, 
braided, or in a ponytail. Natasha attends school six day.s a week For 
two hours a day she studies Russian language, including reading 
.grammar, spelling, speech, handwriting, and basic composition. 
Mathematics is studied for one hour per day. and another hour each day 
.s spent on other required subjects. She has art and music instruction 
once a week and physical education and manual work two hours per 
wec-k. Classes are 45 minutes each, with a short break between each 
clasps. During these breaks Natasha visits wi.h her classmates in the hall 
or has a snack. She has approximately one hour of homework per 
ii.ght. Grading begins during the second half of her first vear- grades 
range from I up to 5. If a child receives toomany gradesof 2. the School 
director, parents, and appropriate student organizations are notified 
Then the child and her parents are brought to task and a plan of action 

^'^"i'sha-s classroom is fairly large, with several neat rows of double 
desks. I here are 30 to 10 children in her class and they generally study 
the same thing at the same time, but some of her friends have more 
trotibh. with the work than she dcKs. At the beginning of each lesson 
the tea, her asks questions and Natasha raises her hand, hoping to be 
called on to stand and recite. She likes togo to thechalkboard and work 
the arithmetic problems or to be call d on to dramatize an important 
event with her friend Olga. After the recitation is complete, the teacher 
i-xplains the new lesson and assigns the homework, which Natasha 
writes down m her notebook. She is proud of he. notebook because she 
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usiiiiHy ^-^vis high marks in hvr suhjct ts and in < iii/cnship. and r>hf likes 
JO have her parents sit^ii iht* hook eac h wtrk. Her parents do not mind 
attending the parent meetings heniuse they are never chided for 
Natasha's work or behavior. 

Both of Natasha's parents work, so they enrol letl her in the 
prolonged day st hrx)!. In the afternoon. Natasha has a hot Innth and 
plays and dov^ her honunvork for the next tiay. She is pleasetl !h:it her 
teacher helps with some of her homework l)e(ause her parenis d() nol 
really understand all the "new t iirri( idnm." although they ha\'e at- 
tended parent meetings for explanations. In the setond and third 
grades she studies the same siihjet ts, except that si e has two hours per 
week less of Russian and two hoiirs of nature study are added. The 
amount of homework is increased eat h year. 

By the end of gratle M the foiuidation has heen laitl Un all fiuther 
educuion. Natasha is nell prepared for series us study. She can read, 
write, and do sums. She has heen introduced to natine stmly and lo the 
geography and histciry of her country. She has had aesthetic experi- 
ences and votaiional and physical education training. She tan read 
with expressi<in. take di( tati(in, and usf reference hooks anil library 
catalogues. She can use the multiplication table and has been in- 
troduced to set theory and to the sign of inecpiality. 

In grade 1 she bet a me. as did all her classmates, a member of the 
Octobrist (organization, her first Oomntunist youth organization. 
Being a good Octobrist tarries much responsibility. :\n Octc^brist 
stutlit\s hard, likes sthool and work, is always neat at ht)meaiid st hool. 
shows respect for all grownups, and does the things I.enin would want 
her t() do. Natasha wanted her < ollective to be the best in the s( hool. so 
she was truthful as a ( lass monitor even when she had t(i tell the teacher 
about the mis( ondiu t of one of her ( lassmates. She enjoyed her friends 
and wantetl ail of them to follow the rules of the Octobrists. Through 
literature, music, art, usefid work in and t)utside theschotil, visits to 
museums, and field trips in th'* community, Natasha has learned much 
about her country and its expct taiions of her as a citizen. 

The Incomplete Secondary School 

Ivan enters grade 4 prepared for serious study and work in a diffi- 
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Clllt ciirricuiiir... His classmates are those he has had for three years, but 
he has new teachers. Except for special subjects, he had ihe .same 
teacher for grades 1 through 3; now he has different teachers for each 
subject. He has a class teacher, however, and he knows she will guide 
his f)rogress for the next four or six year.s in all subjects and help to or- 
.ganize his out-of-class work. She will take the class to the theater and op 
a variety of excursions, and she will also keep his parents informed of 
his progress and behavior. 

His curriculum for the next four years includes language and lit- 
erature, mathematics, geography, and history. He continues to study 
nature and will start work in biology in the fifth grade, physics in the 
sixth -rade. and chemistry in the seventh grade. He Oegins a foreign 
language in grade .5 and mechani, al drawing in grade 6. He studies fine 
arts, singing, and music appreciation. Every year he takes physical edu- 
cation and shop. Beginning in grade 6. he may choose extra subjects, 
and in grade 8 he takes the new required course in the fundamentals of 
-Soviet state and law. 

What is sc hool life like for Ivan? How might it differ from that of 
Johnny in an .Americ an middle school or junior hij;,i? TI.ev takesimi- 
lar subjects, but there is a stronger emphasis on science and mathe- 
matics in Ivan-s .sc i.ool. All of Ivan's subjects are required, including 
shop, foreign language, and mechanical drawing. His elec tives are ex- 
tensions of his other subjec IS and are not recorded on his sc hool lea\ ing 
ccTtificate. Johtmy must stay in school until the age of 16: Ivan is 
required to complete grade 8. usually at age l.x Ivan mvx not go on to 
grade 9 until he has passed the stale examinations in his acadc-mic sub- 
jects. Although Ivan does not receive training fora specific occupation, 
much attention is givc-n lo the value of skilled labor and toacquainting 
lini. with different oc c upaiioi.s and the relationship between physical 
and mental work. 

The behavior of h an and his classmates may be similar to that of 
studems in Jcjhnny s class, but the techniques of discipline will likely 
differ. Spanking is not only frowned upon in the Soviet Union, it is 
against tb.- law. Ivan s classmates are supposc-d to report his n.is- 
behav-or. and h an is then reprimanded by his teacher or his class coim- 
cil. If his misbc-havior continues and a reprimand from his principal 
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docs not help, school auihoriiies conttici his pareiiis. The hisi rcsoii. 
imd one not frcquenily used, is a call lo ihc Party organi/aiion where 
his father works. The father is reprimanded for hcinga bad parent, and 
that is a disj^race. If he continues to neglect his parental duties, he may 
lose certain privileges such as a vacation in Yalta, the exclusive Black 
Sea resort town. 

Both Johnny and Ivan arrive at school at about thcsaine time: hut if 
Ivan*s class is "on diuy." he arrives early and lines up for roll call. He 
knows his f'uiies, hut the teacher on duty and his class teacher will he 
there to remind him and his( lassmates to do their work well. And what 
is their work when they wear the red arm hand to indicate they are on 
duty? Members of Ivan's class may meet primary children in the ( loak- 
room to help them with their coats and boots. They may shovel snow or 
act as hall monitors. They will check to see thai the classrooms have 
been cleaned by the individual classes and assign marks to those re- 
sponsible for cleaning. They will air the classrooms and see that n ) one 
enters the room until the bell rings. 

Instead of five days a week, han attends s( hool for six. He changes 
classes every 43 minutes, with breaks of either 10. 20. or 30 minutes be- 
tween each ( lass; the longer breaks are for lunch or to visit the canteen. 
Sometimes the breaks are spent rehearsing for an upcoming play or 
planning a class party. 

Just as in Johnny's s( hool, there are parties, dance j. plays, special 
programs, and concerts. Often a play is followed by dancing, usually 
the same kind of dancing that Johnny and his friends do. Holidays are 
celebrated and there is a ( lass party at the end of each school term. In- 
stead of a Christmas holiday. Ivan has a New Year's vacation. Two 
holidays uni(iue to Ivan's sclu^ol and especially enjoyed by older stu- 
dents are Red Army Day and Women's Day. On 23 February. Red Army 
Day. the girls congratulate the boys, bring them inexpensive souvenirs 
such as a s(iueaky rubber t(>y. write poems, publish a newspaper, or put 
on a performance in their honor. On 7 March. Women's Day. the boys 
congratulate the girls and may also bring toys or honor them in various 
ways. 

The first half of Ivan's school day is spent in < lass work, the second 
half is for extracurricular activities. Because of his heavy academic load 
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and up 10 four hours of homework each night, Ivan is enrouragtjd lo 
panicipaie in no nu)rc than two extracurricular activities. His teachers 
may help him decide which activities will beof greatest interest to him. 

Ivan is a member of the children'.s collective, something unknown 
to johnny. It is through the collective, where groups of children work 
together toward the goals of a socialist state, that Ivan's all-round de- 
velopment takes place. lie is a member of his class, school, and various 
extracurricular collectives. He is a member of the Pioneer organiza- 
tion, a unit of the Communist youth organization for children .ige 10 
through 14. Me occasionally joins a temporary collective for a specific 
project such as a school outing or a s( hool beautification project. In the 
children's collective, he learns good from evil, his character and atti- 
tudes toward work are formed, political development takes place, and 
his behavior in public and private are controlled. Johnny may be called 
a "tat t let ale" for reporting misbehavior of his peers; Ivan is encouraged 
to (k) so. Ivan soon learns that he must subordinate his own interests 
and needs to those of the collective. 

Ivan's school is called a polyterhnical labor school, as areall .Soviet 
secondary schools. This means that not only is Ivan to acquire basic 
scientific knowledge, but he is to learn how this knowledge is applied 
in an industrial society and also to apply it in projects appropriate for 
his stage of development. For cxamf)le, he learns carpentry and metal 
work and works on various projects in electricity. He learns agricul- 
tural skills and applies the.se skills on the school garden plot. Through 
such activities, it is hoped that Ivan will learn to value the relationship 
between menial and physical labor. It is the responsibility of each of his 
subject teachers to apply the principles of f)()lytechnical education io 
instruction. 

Another unicjue aspect of Ivan's school, and closely related to the 
polytechnical training, is labor education. Work training began for 
Ivan in the preschool, where he made toys or other useful items, was on 
duty in the lunchroom, or was responsible for the care of plants or ani- 
mals. Hecontinued work appropriate for his age in the primary school. 
Now that he is in secondary school, work training is of a more serious 
character. Through the coordinated eiforts of the school and the young 
Communist organizations, Ivan receives training and experience in a 
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variety of socially useful tasks both insidoand outside the school. Not 
only does he participate in the care of the sch(K)l and school grounds, 
but he may join teachers and o;her adults to plant trees, clean parks, 
and beautify neighhorhoods. He may join a student work brigade fora 
specific project such as helping with the harvest. In all of Ivan's sub- 
jects and activities, the emphasis will be on preparing hiin to make his 
coiitribntions lo a socialist society. Me must study hard and work hard. 

In grade {. Ivan, unlike Johnny, has approximately two hours of 
homework each day; he has up to four hours in grade 8. In spite of the 
recjuired homework. Ivan, like Johnny, tiigages in a wide variety of 
after-school activities. Me skis, cycles, ice skates, plays soc(er and other 
ball games, and o( casionally goes horseback riding. Two or three times 
a week he goes to the Pioneer Palace, where he engages in activities re- 
lated to his abilities and interests. Me may join the chess club, a sports 
or art club, or any number of ta hnology and science clubs. There are 
clubs for every interest, and they are led !)y experien( ed teachers, scien- 
tists, chess masters, or other exixTts. Beyond the Pioneer Palace, Ivan 
may join interest clubs organized by different children's c-xiracur- 
ricular establishments, such as the Young Naturalists or Young 
Technicians. 

In order to go on to grade 9. Ivan must fxiss the eighth grade exam- 
inations. Academically. Ivan is a fairly good student, making .Ss. h, 
and .5s in all his subjects, so he will be permitted to take theexainina- 
ti(ms. .Since he did not make all .^s and his conduct was not always ex- 
emplary, he will not receive an honor certificate, but if he passes all his 
oral and written examinations, he will graduate and receive an eight- 
year certific ate that gives him the right to enter the ninth grade. At this 
point, however, he must make a c hoice as to the kind of school he will 
attend. Me may enter the ninth grade of a general education school, 
where he would attend grades 9 and 10 to complete hissecon. /ry edu- 
cation. He may enter a vocational school to become a skilled worker or 
go to a combination secondary-vocational school, where he would pre- 
pare for a vocation and get a secondary education. Or he may apply for 
entrance to a technical or specialized secondary school and, if he passes 
the entrance exams, be trained as an "intermediary" specialist or 
technician, such as a primary school teacher, a doctoi^'s assistant, a 
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building lechnologisi, or a technologist for some other branch of in- 
dustry. Ivan, like most of his classmates, will probably enter the ninth 
grade oi' a general secondary school because it is the best route to a 
higher education, The best way to get ahead in Ivan's society, as in 
Johnny's, is through higher education rather than vocational v:>r in- 
termediate technical training. 

The Complete Secondary School 

Svetlana is an example of what the new Sviviet person should be. 
Two years ago she graduated from the incomplete secondary school 
^ ith grades of 5 in all subjects. She took to heart Lenin'sadmonition to 
"study, study, study," and she was a leader in her class and in the school 
collectives. For her academic diligence and good citizenship she was 
awarded an honor certificate at the end of the eighth grade. She is now 
completing the tenth grade of the complete secondary school. She has 
studied exc eptionally hard and continues to be active in "socially use- 
ful" work, for she is well aware that only one in 10 of the secon iary 
school graduates will be accepted into the day division of an instru- 
tion of higher learning, and she wants more than anything else to be a 
research chemist. 

In the ninth grade Svetlana continued to study subjects introduced 
in the fifth and sixth grades. For an elective she enrolled in a special 
chemistry class reserved for outstanding young scientists. She was in- 
troduced to a variety of vocations, and she had experiences in 
prac ticing a numbt^r of useful skills, both practical and technical. She 
learnetl to cook and sew, which she enjoyed, but she envied male class- 
mates who participated in military exercises and who spent one day a 
week learning to ojx^rate machinery at a nearby factory. 

In the tenth rrrade Svetlana was introduced to two new subjects: 
astronomy and social science. In astronomy she most enjoyed visiting 
the Moscow Planetarium, which was within walking distance of her 
school. In social science she learned of the evils of capitalist production 
and the values of the socialist mode of production. She also gained an 
appreciation of the essential role of the Communist Party in making 
the Soviet Union a great nation and in promoting the international 
Communist movement. She completed a systematic study of history 
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from ancient times to the present. As a result of her historical studies, 
she now has a "scientific" understa.'idini; of the laws of social develop- 
ment as set forth in the tcachinj;sof Marx and Lenin. Since most of her 
teachers taui^ht their subjects from a polyicchnicai perspective, she 
learned how her knowledj;e of seicice and mathematics could he ap- 
plied to industrial production and the betterment of life in i;eneral. 
Having studied T.nglish for five years. .,he has acquired c(msideral)le 
knowledi;e of th" United .States, especially about how capitalists 
exploit the workinj; man. 

.S\etlair.i has now been a member of the Komsomol (the Youni; 
Communist I.eai;ue) for almost two years. She will serve in lhisori;an- 
i/ation until she is 28. at which time she will apply for membership in 
the Ciommunisr Party. Her experiences as a Pioiurr. especially at 
summer camp, convinced her thai she wanted to help carry out the 
work of Lenin. When she became a member of the Komsomol, she was 
well aware that she had accepted a strict obligation to help the Party 
build communism and that much would be expected of her in the 
future. She realized that it was her duty, more than ever before, toset an 
example for younger children so that they might be attracted to the 
building of a C:oinmunist society. She has worked h.ird the past two 
years to set a good example. She engaged in so( ially useful work during 
her day off from s( hool and during holidays. She worked with Pioneers 
and often assisted adults in extended day schools by taking the young 
children for walks or reading to them and playing with them. She was 
not afraid to report misbehavior or bad study habits at collective meet- 
ings. In all of her acts she was guided by the principle, "not landmine, 
but we and ours." Th rough the Komscmiol and the poly technical labor 
education, she has learned to lc)\e labor and to respei t as equals the 
working man and woman who create the material wealth of her 
country. Lnlike some of her friends who joined the Komscmiol (mly be- 
cause it was the "thing to do" or IxTause it would help them get ahead 
later in life. Svetlana really belie\es in the high ideals of the Kom- 
somol organi/ation. and she wants to do her part, as a Soviet citi/en to 
put these ide;is into practice. 

Ir is now nearing the end of June and Svetlana has just completed 
her sch<K)l-lcavi-ig exanninations. As exerybody expected, she received 
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all ns Oil htTfxaniiiKiiions. Ai thcgradiuition paiiy she will btuiw'iudfd 
a j^old medal '*{oi v\i v\\v\n at hifvcnuMil in siuclics aiul work and for 
exemplary tondut l." The gold medal will allow her special privilege 
in applying for higher etlueatioii. Her school-leaving eenifieaie gives 
her the right lo enter a teehniral sehool or a seeondary spec ia list sc hool 
(for a shorter time than ih»ose who entered after grade 8) or to apply for 
an institute or university. Her c hoice is the university, and unlike most 
of her elassir,ates she has a good c hanee of being admitted, for her gold 
medal attests to her diligence as a student and to her potential for 
making a valuable contribution to so( iety as a professioivd. 

Svetlana looks forward to the graduation party: not all of her elass- 
mates do. Those who failed subjects were not permitted to take the state 
examinations. Classmates who received an unsatisfactory mark in eon- 
duct were barred from the examinations. In order to take the tests, they 
must present, within the next three years, a good charaeser reference 
from their place of work. Classmates who failed one or twc:) of the state 
subject examinations will not receive their matriculation certificate 
with the c lass, but they will be allowed to retake the tests before the next 
sch(K)l year or again the following year. 

In conclusion, all Soviet students are, of < oursc, not as ^dcal as Svcl- 
lana, Ivan, and Natasha, nor are all schools identical to those they at- 
tended. Thecurriculum is standard throughout the .Soviet Union, but. 
just as in America, there is considerable difference among schools, stu- 
dents, and teachers. The Soviet Union is iiot without its educational 
problems. 

L^roblems 

In publications designed for foreign consumption. Soviet educa- 
tors, politicians, and journalists seldom criticize their educational 
system. When they write for Soviet < itizens. however, they are candid 
about their educational problems. In newspapers, journals, and books 
tiiey often discuss such problems as excessive homework; lack of in- 
structional aides and ecjuipment in many schcK)ls: the wide gap that 
exists between the quality of education in urban and rural areas; the 
''scornful attitude" of many older students, toward social science 
studies (those that extol the virtues of communism); the reluctance or 
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inability of many teachers to utilize ^'progressive." "creative" methods 
of teaching; and the lack of interest on the part of both parents and stu- 
dents in vocational and intermediate technical training. Coping with 
this last problem is especially impn-^tant to Soviet leadersat thepresent 
time, for the USSR is .suffering a severe personnel shortage. To al- 
leviate this shortage, the Party in a recent resolution has instructed edu- 
cators to improve labor education and vocational guidance and to pro- 
vide students with a vocational skill that can be utilized immediately 
ujjon their entrance into the labor market.^ 

In closing we should point out that Soviet educational critits. un- 
like some American critics of education, constantly stress that reform of 
scho(3ls must start with reform of the education of teachers. Asa Prm-^/i 
editorial writei has noted. "The chief factor in the school i.s the teacher 
his ideology and breadth of his vision, his .skill and creative inspira- 
tion. Betterment of the training and refresher programs fo, teachers 
was one of the t -sks laid down at the Party Congress for the tenth five- 
year [1975-1980] period.-'o Since editors, politicians, and educators in 
the USSR place so much emphasis on teacher education, the next 
chapter discusses the training program for ,Soviet teachers. 
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Teacher Education in the USSR 

c products of teacher education institutions in the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union are quite different. American teachers represent every 
shade of political and religious thought. Per haps for this reason they a re 
not expected to assume direct responsibility for the moral development 
of the students in their classes. Such responsibility has traditionally be- 
longed to the family und church. In contrast, a Soviet teacher must 
either belong to the Communist Party or be committed in word and 
deed to its work. In addition, he must be a militant propagandist of 
atheism and be the primary agent — even more so than the family — for 
developing the moral character of his students. In short, the ideal 
Soviet teacher (preschool, elementary, or secondary) must provide for 
children and youth a model of the new Soviet man or woman. Secon- 
dary school teachers have an additional responsibility. While a secon- 
dary sch(x>l teacher is expected to know his subject well and to teach it 
effectively, his first and most important responsibility is to serve as a 
propagandist of party ideology. To prevent any misunderstanding 
about the priority of this function, F. G. Panachin, thedeputy minister 
of the USSR Ministry of Education, declared a few years ago that "the 
core of the entire^ educational and indoctrinational process in the 
pedagogical institutions of higher educadon is the training of the 
young teacher to fulfill an indoctrinational mission in the school and 
in sov-^iety. Pedagogical institutions of higher education must train 
[each student as] a teacher- indocirinaior, a teacher-f^ropagarid^st, and a 
teacher-activist engaged in public life.''^^ * 
The major goal of teacher education in the Soviet l^nion, then, is to 
mold all teachers into models of the new Soviet man or woman, and in 
addition, to produce secondary school teachers who are active propa- 
gandizers of party ideology. To produce such teachers, th^» Party has de- 
veloF>ed a wide network of teacher preparation institutions that in- 



eludes pedagogical schools, pedagogical institutes, and universities. 
Structure 

To Ix* admitted to a Soviet institution that prepares teachers. i\ per- 
son must have a good academic record and favorable ciiaracter refer- 
ences from teachers and classmates. In addition, he must pass an ex- 
amination given oy the institution to which he is seeking admission. 
Deciding to which institution to apply is a very serious busine.ss for a 
prosjx'ctive teacher, because admission standards of different institu- 
tions vary considerably and an applicant may apply to only one in- 
.sniution during any one year. If an institution turns down an appli- 
cant, which happens frequently, he must wait a year before applying 
again to another. 

The great majority of Soviet elementary teachers are traiiuvl in peda- 
gogical schools. These are specialized secondary schools that offer a 
four-year course for graduates of the eight-year general education 
school, and a two-year course for graduates of the 10-yi\ir general edu- 
cation school. Half of the four-year course is devoted to courses pro- 
vidal in the ninth and teiuh grades of the general education school. 
The two-year course is devoted exclusively to professional education 
work. While pedagogical schools are the main vehicle for training ele- 
mentary teachers (as well as kindergarten teachers, youth organization 
leaders, and grades 4 through 8 teachers of ai t, imisicand physical edu- 
cation), an increasing number of theeltMnentary teachers are now being 
trained in pedagogical institutes that have departments of elementary 
education. 

.Secondary teachers are educated in pedagogical institutes, univer- 
.sities. and other institutions that specialize in the training of artists, 
musicians, and specialists in foreign languages and physical educa- 
tion. Only graduates of the 10-year secondary schoo! or its equivalent 
may seek admission to these higher education institutions. The course 
of study is four years for those seeking certification in one academic 
subject, five years for those seeking certification in two academic sub- 
jects. Over 60% of all teachers are certified in two subjects. 

Pedagogical institutes are single-purjiose institutions; that is. they 
trainonly teachers. Un i versi ties a re multipmnpose institutions that train 




not only school icacluTs and professors but also sjxTialists who coii- 
diici research in many areas of basic and applied science. Although 
most secondary teachers are trained in pedagogical institutes, nearly 
20% are trained in universities. In universities, as compared with peda- 
gogical institutes, more emphasis is given to providing the prospective 
teacher with research skills and a more thorough preparation in one or 
two academic subjects. In addition, universities offer the teacher candi- 
date much less in educational psychology, theory, and methodology. 
The amount of student teaching experience is also less than in peda- 
gogical institutes. 

Upon completion ot their professional preparation in a school, in- 
stitute, or university, teacher candidates must then prepare for a state 
examination. Elementary teachers arc tested on the theory, history, and 
practice of pedagogy and on their knowledge of and ability to teach 
their native language, mathematics, and social studies. Secondary 
teachers are tested on knowledge of their subject and their ability to 
teach it, on the fundamentals of "scientific communism" and on their 
knowledge of the theory, history, and practice of pedagogy. 

If the teacher candidate passes the state examination, he is assigned 
to a school for a one-year probation period. Only after successfully 
completing the probation period does he become a certified leacher. 
Thereafter, he must be recertified by the state certification commission 
at five-year intervals. This commission assesses not only the teacher's 
teaching and upbringing work but al.so his "moral make-up," in- 
volvement in the social life of the school and community, and the 
extent to which he has improved his professional qualifications. At any 
time during the recertification process, teachers judged best by the 
commission may be awarded the title of "senior teacher" or "teacher- 
method specialist." 

Program 

Professional courses in pedagogical schools include the following: 
anatomy, physiology and hygiene of school children, educational 
psychology, child growth and development, history and philosophy of 
education, children's literature, and methods of teaching the variocis 
elementary-level subjects. Considerable time is also devoted to draw- 



ing, rnodclinj? wilh rhiy. workshop iraiiiiiig (working with wood, 
inolal, etc.), physical aliicaiion. and Icssonson a musical insiriinicn^, 
spch as a piano, violin, or acc ordion. 

In |H*dagogical instiiiitcs, the ciirriciihnn consists of thnr major 
(Iivisi(/ns: social sciences, psychological-pedagogical sciences, and 
spec ialized sc iences. Soc ial science courses are: history ol the (ioinniu- 
liist Party, political economy, dialectical and historical malerialisni. 
scientific atheism, and the foundations of scientific cominuin'sm. 
These are recjuired courses, and sludcnts in a four-year program devote 
If)'! hours to them: those in a five-year program, f) 11 hours. Subjects 
classified as psychological-pedagogical sciences are; introduction lo 
education, history of education, general psyc hology, school hygiene, 
growth physiology, growth aiul pcxlagogit al psychology, methods of 
uphriiiging work, sc ientific organization of the teachei 's work, teach- 
ing technology, and methods of teaching various subjec ts. Most of 
theve courses are rec|uired, and students devote KiO hours to them. 
Spec iaii/ed scir ncrs are those subjects that comprise a student's area of 
academic spec ialization. Approximately 2,000 hours are devoted lo 
study of specialized sc iences.'- 

Students in |M*ciagogical institutesarealso recjuired to take a foreign 
language and lo partic ipate in various seminars devoted to such topics 
as current problems of didactics and the theory and methods of up- 
bringing. As a prereciuisiie for graduation, they must submit a "di- 
ploma project" on a topic related to either principles of educaiicm or 
inethcxls of teaching. 

The training of Soviet teachers is not restricted to academic work. 
Students in pedagogical schools and institutes are recjuired during the 
first two years of their training to serve as teachers' aides in a nearby 
school. During the summer of their second and third year, they serve as 
supervisf)rs in youth camps, generally Pioneer camps. In their last two 
yc^ars tlu^y spend HJ to 20 weeks becoming familiar with the operation 
of sc hools, supervising extracurricular activities, tutoring pupils, and 
leaching lessons. 

Prospective teac lu rs are also exix'cted to engage in ''.socially useful" 
labor. T hey participate in the political activities of the Komsomol or- 
ganization, organize concerts, give lectures to parents on pedagogicral 
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lufjHs. miu panicipaic in various Kincisoi conservation campaignsand 
commiiniiy btauiificaiion projects. Many also join various student 
work brigades during the summer. A work brigadi- may do such things 
as help constructicm workers in the Far North build a hydroelectric 
plant or help collective farmers in the Ukraine harvest their crops. Ex- 
perience in these brigades is an important factor in the "upbringing** 
of future teachers. As one Soviet educator put it. ' This summer work, 
which has come to be known as the Labor .Semester, is of great im- 
portance to rhe students* ideological and political development, in 
preparing them for teaching in the schools, in P.ali/iiig the principle 
of maintaining close ties between studies and life, with the actual 
building of communism.***^ 

Inservice Eduraiion 

As in the U.S.. much attention in the .Soviet Union is now l)eing 
giveii to inservice education of teachers. Wnile there are many reasons 
for this attention in the USSR, three stand out as especially iniporiant. 

First, there are at least 1.2.50.000 Soviet lei^cher.* and upbringers 
who do not have higher pedagogical training, that is. tiaMii»:<^ at the 
institute or uiii\eisity le\('l. 

Second, as a result of the nationwide curriculuvn reform moveinen; 
and the transition to compulsory lO-year general education, teachers 
are expected to individualize instruction and to improve their teaching 
methodology. Contrary to what one might think. .Soviet educaiors are 
now talking as much as American educators about the necessity of 
meeting the "individual needs and interests of students*' and the im- 
porianceof a teacher gaining a "deep understanding** of how children 
develop mentally. .Soviet educators also talk about the imoortance of 
developing a student*s 'independence and initiaiive.**These educators 
are quick to point out. however. tJ^at "the chief means toward gaining 
this end is the childien*s collec tive. which is capable of satisfying the 
many needs and interests of its members, of helping in theall-roundde- 
velopment of each individual and bringing out and encouraging r rh 
child*s talents and abilities.**" 

Third, as a result of the transition to universal lO-year education. 
Soviet pedagogues point out that on one hand most of their young 



people arc baomiiig iiicrcasingly knowlcdi^cablc. sophisticated, and 
inqiiisiii\'c. On the other hand, some older students, who 10 years ago 
would ha\'e beeii einpioyed full tinie in a collec tive farm or factory, are 
often indifferent if not. actively hostile to everything associated with 
school. Discipliiie. it seems, is becoming a serious problem in many 
Soviet schools, especially in schools located in blue-collar distiit is. 
For lK)ih groups of students, the easy answer no longer suffices, so say 
Soviet iwdagogues. In professional journals and textbooks pedagogues 
constantly stress that if a teac her is to instill in his students a desire to 
leaiii on their own and if he is to motivate them to live according to 
Coniinunisj principles, he must himself Iwconie eac h year a more 
knowledgeable person, a person who knows not only his subject l)ut 
related subjects and all aspect- the s' irtue of pedagogy. 

Ic) retrain teachers to cope with these and other demancls of the 
mode»n world, the Soviet Union has developed a coinpreheivsive pro- 
gram of iiiservice education. As mentioned earlier, ail Soviet teac hers 
are recpiired to be recertified every five years. In doing the work neces- 
sary for recertification. a teac her may chaw upon one or more of a large 
number of different kirids of institutions. He may lake work in one of 
ihe 200 eveniiig or correspondeiicr divisions of pedagogical institutes 
or may enroll in courses offered eac h year l)y pedagogic al sc hools and 
institutes, universities, and other higher education institutions. In 
addition he may take work in one of thee ouniry's 228 people's univer- 
sities of pedagogical knowledge. 25)0 homes for workers of enlighten- 
ment, or 1 78 institutes for iheadvanccd training of teachers. VVeshouid 
point out that not all these iiistitutions are ecpially accessible to all 
teac hers. Rural teachers, for example. gcMierally must rely luMviiy on 
c orrespondenc e work. 

Soviet elementary and secern clary schools are in session six days a 
week, but teachers are ex pec ted to devote one of these days to self- 
improvemcMit activities provided by the organizations and institutions 
just mentioned. For some self-improvement aclivities. teachers are 
given leaves of absence with oay. 

Problems 

At the undergraduate level Soviet teacher education shares a 
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Mun.lKT of problems i.i coinm,,,! with Anuric:.n uudur tduc.iion 
Like A.niricn uucher educators. Soviet peciasogues are concerned 
that many of their students have no interest in teaching hiu only Knut i 
degree. They regret, along with their American counterparts, that in- 
stitutional politics are such that their students (partictdarly university 
students) are provided inacleqH;.,e opportunities to teach school chil'- 
dren. the result being that man^ begitming teachers enter the classroom 
With little Idea of how to adjust si^bject matter to the individual needs 
and interests of students at a particular stage of develoi.meni. .Soviet 
pedagogues also join Americ an teacht r educators in lamenting the fact 
ihat the low salary anc! poor working conditions of teachers discour- 
m- many highly competent people, especially men. from either enter- 
ing or remaining in the teaching profession. This latter problem i., 
especially acute in the Soviet Union. While it is true that Party Ic-aders 
constantly praise teachers as being the key to producing a Communist 
pan-dise on earth, the fiict remains that teaching in the USSR is a very 
low-paid profession, much more .so than in the U.S. Teachers with five 
years of higher education often make less monev than a common 
laborer with only eight years of gene-al education. A middle-level 
technician uith the equivalent of our junior college education may 
make two or three times more money than the tvpical teacher in the 
USSR. ■ ^ 

Working conclition.s for .Soviet teaciiers are also more difficult than 
those imixised on American teachers. A.s pointed out above, the Com- 
munist Party insists that teachers do much m.ire than teach academic 
material to their students. .Some idea of the incredible demands im- 
posed on Soviet teachers may be gleaned from thefollowing complaint 
by a .Soviet teacher to the editor of a professional journal: 

' GO ON DUTY. PLE^.SE!" Ye.,, ye.,, tha. s what I. A. Tropin, the 
city .Soviet executive committee chairman. .,aid to us teachers. Twirea 
momh we are s.ipposc-d to arrive at the mihtia station punctually :,t 7 
p.m. to go on duty a, voUintecr militia aides-our tour lasts uniil 1 1 

I mi..,t say that ihe teachers don't rcf.,.,e when ihev are called upon to 
help in one situation or another. But here we arc talking about a per- 
manent adclitionni duty. 

We started coimting up the number of immediate tasks we have each 
month. During the second quarter, for example, on 43 working days we 
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had: a icarhers' meeting, a production mming, a ronferenrc of honu*- 
nxmi teachers, a methods association session. lectures for teachers, two 
le( tiire series for parents, four f>olitical study ( lasses, f,co vhoolwide 
Young Communist League meetings and two Young k'ioneer detach- 
ment assembh'es, four meetings of hobby groups concerned with schcx)! 
subjects— and I have listed only the most im|xirtant extracurrieuhir 
a< tivities. 

Oi .lojxTatesontwoshifts.Korthisreason.agreatdealofwork 
has to .V .III until after the final bell. What, for instance, is put off until 
evennig? Meetings of the parents' committer, and thepupiis' committee, 
conferences with the principal, visits lo pupils' homes, lectures, political 
information sessions at enterprises, field trips with the children tomovie 
theaters, etc. 

It is the duty of each teacher to conduct daily upbringing work— that 
is, to be in < barge of meetings, debates, evening gatherings and student 
matinees, readers* conferences, olympiads, and homeroom time. 

I haven't even mentioned that lesson preparation « the level of to- 
day's d( .lianas and the checking of pupils' noiebooks take considerable 
time. Besides, a teacher should constantly engage in seIf-( slucation.This 
again hinges on time. Add to this the fact that teachers are mostly women, 
who have responsibility for the c^re of their families and households. 

There are thret* schools in our city. The "sclu«dule" is this: For six 
days a month the teachers "pcitror the evening streets, and on the other 
21 days the miners and construction workers do it.** 

Commenting on this letter, the editor said, "Letters of this sort, un- 
fortunately, are frequent in our mail. The teacher's time is a critical 
problem. . . ." 

We should mention another factor that may determany of the more 
gifted young people from entering the teaching profession in the 
USSR: the demand that teachers inculcate in youth a Communist 
world-view. This factor, of course, is never alluded to in public by 
pedagogues or teachers. While an engineer or scientist may go about 
his business without thinking much about ideology orworryingabout 
being a model of the new .Soviet man, there is no escape for the teacher. 
He is always on center stage with a bright spotlight. He must be a 
model of the new Soviet person, and he must insist that his students 
emulate, in word and deed, the good example he sets. It is a reasonable 
assumption that many talented young .Soviet men and women who 
would like to be teachers avoid the field because they are well aware that 
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ie;K htrs musi also Uwch ihviv students "truths" that do not coincide 
with the real world. The world these young men and women know, for 
example, h is rigid (lasses and little freedom of speech, religion, or 
dit • umht by their teachers that the USSR is a 

classless ^ih ;rf .mu dial Soviet dtizens have mo? - freedom of speech, 
religion, and movement tlian any people in the world. For many of 
these young iH ople teaching such "truths'* would be a demeaning ex- 
perience that would com[)romise their intellectual integrity. 

Soviet pedagogues, of course, must give attention to some problems 
lhat generally leceivt liule or no attention by most American teacher 
educators. They work very hard, for exainple. to resolve the prob- 
lems associated with f>reparing teachers for infant schools, boarding 
and prolonged-day schools, and secondary vocational-technical 
schools. Their most coinplex problems, howevei. are: I ) how to train a 
large number of teachers to work in rural schools that serve approxi- 
mately 50% of the nation's population: 2) how to instill in these teach- 
ers a commitment to devote their lives to teaching in rural areas. At 
firesent the government must literally force most teacher graduates to 
work in rural communities. By law all teachers must teach their first 
three years in a school designated by the government, after which time, 
presumably, they may seek employment elsewhere. While we have no 
hard data, comments by pedagogues in journals, books, and news- 
papers strongly suggest that first-year teachers are invariably dis- 
patched by the government to remote villages where living conditions 
are exceptionally difficult and opportunities for cultural fulfillment 
very limited. Their conunents also suggest that it is a rare teacher who 
chooses to remain in a village school after completion of his required 
three-year term of service. 

Making rural life attractive for Soviet citizens and teachers is a very 
serious national problem to which Party leaders have given much at- 
tention over the years. Until it is resolved. Soviet pedagogues will con- 
tinue to struggle with how to train 50% of their graduates to work in 
rural schools and how to motivate them lo continue working in such 
schools once they have a choice as to future employment. 
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Educational Accomplishments 

w hile there is presently a (ertain discnc hantn ent with U.S. public 
school education, most Americans m the pa^t 100 years have been pas- 
sionately devoted to their public schools. In their view the public 
schools have "Americanized" millions of immigrants, abolished il- 
literacy, provided the trained manpower to make America the leading 
industrial power of the world, and promoted the democratic way of life 
reflected in their Constitution. With equal ju'-tification the Soviets are 
proud of tlie many accomplishments of their educational system. 

It is difficult for Americans to comprehend how culturally back- 
ward Russia was prior to the 1917 revolution. We think of the great 
nineteenth-century Russian novelists and compKJsers and wonder how 
it was possible for a backward country to have produced such creative 
geniuses as Turgenev, Dostoycvsky, Tolstoy, Glinka, Rimsky- 
Korsakov, and Tchaikovsky. Nevertheless, in comparison with most 
Western European countries of the day, Russia was a cultural 
wasteland. On the eve of the revolution most Russians were illiterate 
and impoverished. The dual-track system of education meant, with a 
few exceptions, that only the privileged class goi a higher education. 
The privileged class, we should point out, was quite small. Most of the 
nobility were just as impoverished and ignorant as the peasants, who 
comprised the great bulk of the population and who still lived much as 
ihey had prior to their emancipation from serfdom in 1861. 

Today, illiteracy in the Soviet Union is negligible. Practically 
everybody has eight years of general education, and the great majority 
of the younger generation has had 10 years of general education. Some 
form of advanced education is now available lo most 10-year school 
graduates who have the ability to profit from it. Opportunities for life- 
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f^'^ " " vuMciy ui uiiierent institutions, in 

particular the so-called people's universities, which are large public 
lecture centers where anyone may attend a free le( tuie course on such 
areas of study as aesthetics, literature, art, history, political economy, 
natural sciences, and international relations. 

In addition to increased educational opportunities, concerts, plays, 
ballets, and o|>eras are inexpensive and accessible to the common man 
in the larger cities. Such cultural opportunities in the villages, of 
course, are limited. N.-vertheless. the Soviet village is not nearly as 
isolated cuhurally as the old Russian village. Practically every home in 
a Soviet village now has a radio or a television set. and the government 
makes a real effort to send to rural areas touring symphony orchestras 
and ballet, theatrical, and operatic companies from large cultural 
center h as ,\r scow eningrad. Also, the number of libraries 

and muvums ha> iw d itamatically since the revolution, and 
books are inexpensive and cssible to Soviet citizens. It is a rare com- 
munity that does not have a bookstore of some kind. 

While th<- (^SSR tmJay is noi - cultural paradise, it is no longer a 
cultural waMt land. The n./lion ^ hfx)ls and other educational insti- 
tutions have indeed raised significantly the cultural level of the Soviet 
people. Furthermore, the echication system has provided tlie trained 
manpower that has enabled the USSR to Ix^come one of the world's 
great industrial and military powers. These are not small accomplish- 
ments, but the ultimate goal of Soviet educaiion-io form a new Soviet 
woman-remains elusive. Constant demands by Party and 
educational leaders to iniproxe the upbringing process strongly sug- 
gest that many Soviet citizens are not imbued with a Communist 
world-view. Only time will tell if the Soviet Union can actually trans- 
form human nature and develop a nation of people committed heart 
and soul to whatever world-view is espoused by Party leaders at a par- 
ticular time. We note hereonly that it will bea formidable task. For one 
thing, the Russian character gets in the way. Classic Russian writers 
such as Fyodor Dostoyevsky would probably agree with the following 
recent assessments oi Russian character: 

Kosiiuv tries harder ii» make iis ix'ople "active fif;hters in ihv ranks of 
our Pany's universal-historical siruRgle-: and no |xopIehas a greater 



niiiiiral rcsisiaiKC lo [ihis] kind of tnobili/ation and roKinuniiaiion. Inn 
vaRiU' way. most of ilicm Ix-lim* wliai ihvy arc taught. They art* strong 
Russian patriots and ha[)py with strong leadership. But ilu*y art* |K)h'ti- 
tully passive, iindm'lo|X'd, uninterested." 

U sentimentah'ty is the roiinter|K)int to Russian stoic ism, then the 
folksy, traditional, |x>asant ways of Russians are the antithesis to the in- 
flated rhetoric of Marxism-Leninism alK)nt the new Soviet man. Not 
only are Riissians easygoing, indolent, and disorganized rather than 
srientifir, rational, and efficient, but they areas simple and homespun in 
their leisure as their friendship. Martyrs of self-denial they rnay Ik* in lime 
of crisis, bin otherwise they are Insty hedonists, devoted tosiu h sensual 
pleasiires as feasting, drinking, and l):ithing. .And in ojH'n contradic lion 
to the ?4ri( tiires of s( ieniific socialism, they are a mystic al, religious, 
sujKTstiiious people at heart.*" 

No matter how formidable the task, we should not discount the de- 
termination of Soviet leaders to prodiice a new kind of person. As was 
rereiitly pointed out in a hook l)y two .Soviet sociologists, " Marxist s- 
Lrninists firmly oppose the idea that human feelings and morals 
cannot be reformed. Moreover, tlie liistory ol socialist socii'ty refutes 
this idea. Radical social reforms in the .Soviet Union liave created tlie 
objective conditions for profoundly clianging .Soviet people's moral 
make-up."»9 
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